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Reading cinema workers win 



by JOHN ANDERSON 

After a long fight for better pay 
and conditions, Reading cinema 
workers finally called a victory 
on 4 November after ratifying 
the management’s offer for 
better wages with a margin of 
10 to 1. 

They achieved their aim of a 
pay scale that is based on experi¬ 
ence rather than on age. Workers 
will be looking forward to a 
substantial pay increase. 

Earlier this year Reading 
boss Mark Douglas told work¬ 
ers that it was Reading Inter¬ 
national’s policy to pay cinema 
workers the lowest they legally 
could. 

“Minimum wage has been 
the standard pay at multiplexes, 
because individual workers 
don’t have much power to 
negotiate, but where we stick 
together and negotiate a collec¬ 
tive agreement we can change 
that,” said union rep Grace 


Millar of Unite. 

Negotiations broke down 
in July when Reading workers 
rejected an offer. During the last 
school holidays, workers pick¬ 
eted outside the movie theatre 
and gave away free popcorn. 
This got Reading back to the 
table, but it was the threat of a 
strike that forced management 
to make a better offer. 

“It was a long campaign, but 
everyone stuck together, which 
was why we won,” said Grace 
Millar. 


Unite is looking forward 
to continuing these sorts of 
campaigns. 

“What was most exciting was 
that the rejection of the two 
previous offers was driven by 
the workers, they decided that 
it wasn’t good enough. In eleven 
months the workers went from 
not knowing what a union was, 
to running—and winning—a 
campaign.” 

Reprinted from Snap!: www. 
snap.enzyme.org.nz 
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here this 


insider 


The spooks versus 
the masses 

Allegations that the Security Intelligence Service have been 
running a campaign of infiltration and surveillance against 
Maori organisations should come as no surprise to anyone. 

As Auckland Council of Civil Liberties president Barry 
Wilson has pointed out, they did exactly the same thing to 
anti-Springbok tour protesters in 1981. 

More recently, the SIS broke into the house of anti-globali- 
sation activist Aziz Choudry. 

The SIS's function is to uphold the security of the New 
Zealand state. This includes New Zealand's place in the world 
capitalist economic system, and our relationships with the se¬ 
curity and military establishments in the other countries which 
make up the "Western Alliance". 

To this end, they certainly consider it part of their job to 
monitor and undermine any political movement which could 
threaten this—up to and including elected governments. 

In the 1980s, David Lange's government rubbed the SIS the 
wrong way with their anti-nuclear stand. The SIS reportedly 
retaliated by passing information on Lange's personal life to 
business leaders. 

In the 1970s, the British secret service MI5 spread rumours 
that their Labour prime minister, Harold Wilson, was a Russian 
spy. 

In New Zealand the system is set up deliberately to mini¬ 
mise the ability of parliament to control or even know about 
what the SIS does. 

Even if radicals won a parliamentary majority, there's no 
way that they could keep these people under control. 

Helen Clark's strong statements of having "total confi¬ 
dence" in SIS director Richard Woods shows just how much a 
part of the system the Labour government is. 

This confidence is reflected not only in her dismissal of 
these current allegations, but in the way that her government 
is determined to keep Ahmed Zaoui in jail. 

The SIS issued the "security risk certificate" against Zaoui 
pretty much on the say-so of overseas intelligence services. 

Helen Clark obviously considers keeping the worldwide 
network of spooks on-side is worth keeping a man in jail with¬ 
out trial for more than two years. 

The state is not neutral. The SIS will go after any political 
force whom they consider a threat to the status quo. 

Any elected government that knows what's good for it will 
go along with it. 

This is why you can't change the system through parlia¬ 
ment, because parliament isn't where the power lies. 

Changing the system means going up against the power of 
the state. 
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here & now 


RAM the JAM with free 
& frequent buses 

On 15 November, Auckland's RAM (Residents Action Movement) launched its petition for free & frequent buses at 
a meeting of the Auckland Regional Council (ARC). The following week, RAM ARC councillor ROBYN HUGHES and 
RAM organiser GRANT MORGAN gave the following address the Auckland City Council, arguing the case for free 
buses. 



PETITION 



ROBYN HUGHES: 

We all know that the Auck¬ 
land region is gripped by a trans¬ 
port crisis. Major road arteries 
are clogged much of the time. 
Pollution levels are worse than 
London, the ARC reports. 

On present trends, the 
number of vehicles on Auck¬ 
land roads will double over 20 
years. That’s not sustainable. 

Build more roads? Our re¬ 
gion already has more tarseal 
per person than any other 
comparable city in the world. 
More tarseal will do what it’s 
always done—grow more cars 
and make gridlock worse. 

How do we solve greater 
Auckland’s chronic conges¬ 
tion? How do we turn our 
region into a world show¬ 
case?—somewhere overseas 
visitors flock to experience a 
place that moves. 

RAM has a plan. 

We want the urgent intro¬ 
duction of thousands more 
buses which are fare-free and 
frequent and close to everyone 
in build-up areas. 

Funding would come NOT 
from rate rises, but by a major 
shift of government funds 
away new tarseal and into 
new buses. 

This bold plan can fix 
gridlock fairly quickly and 
cheaply. 

In terms of economic, social 
& environmental costs, RAM 
believes the key question is: 
Can we afford not to have free 
buses? 

Recently, three academics 
linked with the School of Ge¬ 
ography completed the Auck¬ 
land region’s only in-depth 
analysis of “hidden” transport 
costs, such as environmental, 
accident and health costs. 

These independent re¬ 
searchers found the “hidden” 
costs of private transport 
across the region to be $711 
million each year. 

In addition, the government 
estimates that gridlock costs 
Auckland businesses a billion 
dollars each year. 

Add the “hidden” private 


transport costs to the business 
gridlock loss and you get a 
total of $1.7 billion each year 
in real transport costs not fac¬ 
tored into traditional transport 
planning. 

If we had, say, 3,000 new 
buses, they could be run for 
free and gradually replaced 
for less than a quarter of the 
$1.7 billion in today’s “hidden” 
transport costs alone.That’s not 
counting the one-off purchase 
price of a mix of 3,000 large & 
small buses, which would be 
around $500 million. 

At present, 82% of mostly 
government transport funding 
goes into roads. Less than 8% 
goes into passenger trans¬ 
port—and even this 8% is 
mostly devoted to rail, not 
buses. 

This radical imbalance in fa¬ 
vour of roads must be changed 
if we’re to make progress. And 


this requires a political will 
that, at present, isn’t there. 

I will let Grant talk about 
the politics of getting Auckland 
moving. 

GRANT MORGAN: 

In the words of Dr Paul 
Mees, a world-respected urban 
planner: 

“Half a century of mo¬ 
torway-dominated transport 
policy has made Auckland a 
car-dominated city. This domi¬ 
nance is reflected in the on-the- 
ground reality of congested 
roads and pitiful public trans¬ 
port, but also in the intellectual 
reality of a transport debate 
that cannot make a decisive 
break with the past.” 

RAM is making such a de¬ 
cisive break. 

3,000 fare-free buses, run¬ 
ning in new patterns, would 
bring buses to the people. They 


would take anyone anywhere 
anytime. It would make sense 
for people to get out of their 
cars. 

It would fix gridlock in a 
way no other transport mode 
could in a region covering a 
huge geographical area with a 
fairly dispersed population. 

This isn’t just RAM’s view. 
Close to 200 prominent and 
respected Aucklanders have 
personally endorsed RAM’s 
free buses petition. 

Our personal endorsers are 
as diverse as: 

• Professor of Financial Ac¬ 
counting, Jilnaught 
Wong. 

• Maori Party co-leader, Pita 
Sharpies. 

• Executive head of St Kenti- 
gern College, Warren Peat. 

• World heavyweight title 
boxer. David Tua. 

• High-profile political com¬ 
mentator, Chris Trotter. 

• General manager of Bar- 
nardos Northern, Glenys 
Knowles. 

• Award-winning hip-hop art¬ 
ist, Che Fu. 

• Executive trustee of Inde¬ 
pendent Business Founda¬ 
tion, Ralph Penning. 

• Well-known economist, Su¬ 
san St John. 

• Auckland City councillors, 
Cathy Casey & Richard 
Simpson. 

Our petition’s extremely 
diverse endorsers believe that 
free & frequent buses are the 
way to go, and that government 
money is there to fund it. 

They also sense a lack of 
political will to do it. Why 
else would they endorse our 
petition? 

That’s why RAM has 
launched a free buses petition. 
Only a massive groundswell 
can bring about the political 
changes needed to get our 
region moving. 

We’re out to “RAM the 
JAM”—not just the traffic jams 
that plague Auckland, but also 
the political jams that prevent 
a real solution. 
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here & now 


Alliance remainder rallies 



Jill Ovens and Andrew McKenzie 


Around fifty Alliance party 
activists gathered in Welling¬ 
ton on the last weekend of 
November for the party’s an¬ 
nual conference. 

The conference was over¬ 
shadowed by the recent res¬ 
ignation of the majority of 
the leadership, including Matt 
McCarten and Laila Harre. 

Over the past year, deep 
divisions opened within the 
Alliance, over its relationship 
with new organisations that 
are independent of the Labour 
Party—the Unite union, led by 
McCarten, Auckland’s RAM 
(Residents Action Movement) 
and, in particular, the Maori 
Party. 

McCarten and his support¬ 
ers argued that the Alliance 



Paul Piesse 


should continue to help the 
Maori Party, and should coop¬ 
erate with it (and possibly the 
Greens) in next year’s general 
election. 

Facing strong opposition, 
many supporters of this pro¬ 
posal have dropped out of 
active membership, or left the 
party altogether—including 
such prominent members such 
as Wellington city councillor 
Stephanie Cook. 

The party is now just short 
of the five hundred paper 


members required to register 
a party list at the next election. 
One Alliance activist estimated 
their active membership at 
“about a hundred”. 

One delegate announced to 
the conference that several of 
those attending had come to 
see “if it was still worth it” be¬ 
ing part of the Alliance. 

Conference delegates 
blamed the “arrogance” of 
their former leaders for their 
party’s lack of progress over 
the previous year. They ac¬ 
cused McCarten and Harre 
of disregarding the views of 
Alliance activists outside the 
leadership, and giving the party 
no lead for action. 

Because of this, a major 
theme at the conference was 
“internal party democracy”. 

The conference voted to re¬ 
place the council and positions 
of leader and general secretary 
with two co-leaders and a five- 
person “secretariat”. The two 
co-leaders of the Alliance will 
be chosen as the party draws 
up its electoral list. 

In the last session, the con¬ 
ference made the usual reso¬ 
lutions about getting more 
involved in grassroots cam¬ 
paigns. 

Suggestions from delegates 
included calls to renew Alli¬ 
ance campaigns for universal 
student allowances and the 
re-nationalisation of electricity, 
as a way of raising the party’s 
profile in the run-up to the 
election. 

Paul Piesse, a union official 
from Christchurch, is a front¬ 
runner for one of the co-leader 
positions. He told Socialist 
Worker Monthly Review that 
he supported the concept of 
a broad coalition to the left of 
the Labour Party. 

As an admirer of the Aus¬ 
tralian Socialist Alliance, he 
hopes that “some wider force” 
could unite the Alliance and 
revolutionary socialist groups. 


Piesse agreed that having a 
primary focus on elections has 
tended to make Alliance mem¬ 
bers passive, but thinks, “that’s 
inevitable in a party that has a 
broad range of activists. 

“People will only get in¬ 
volved in the party to the ex¬ 
tent that they were interested,” 
he said. 

Jill Ovens, re-elected as Al¬ 
liance president, is optimistic 
about the future of the party 
now that "the chque on the old 
national executive” have gone. 

Accusing Matt McCarten of 
“seeking shortcuts to power”, 
Oven said,“We’re going to build 


this party through hard, patient 
work of local activism.” 

She also said “the Alliance 
is an electoral party—that’s 
what we do, run in elections.” 

New general secretary An¬ 
drew McKenzie, a Christch¬ 
urch lawyer, agreed, saying 
that running a party list was “a 
symbol of legitimacy”. 

When asked whether it was 
more important to build for 
elections or build a grassroots 
movements, Ovens suggested 
that the Alliance could do 
both, and could become “the 
electoral arm” of the anti-glo¬ 
balisation movement. 



SWMR's view 

A renewed left will only be created through the 
actions of thousands of ordinary people, as they 
involve themselves in political struggle. It won't 
happen through coalitions among existing groups, 
or getting the policy or structure of one group 
"just right". 

Socialists and other radicals have an important 
role to play in this process—as we have seen in 
RAM, in the organising of the Unite union, in the 
foreshore and seabed hikois and the Maori Party. 

For that reason, we think that Matt McCarten 
and his supporters are right to reach out to the 
Maori Party. 

To really change things, we have to get large 
numbers of people mobilised into political action, 
not just passively voting for one party or another. 

We hope that Alliance activists will get involved 
in making this a reality. 
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here & now 


The Left needs to engage 
with the working-class 

MATT MCCARTEN has resigned as leader of the Alliance and from the party itself. He spoke to DAPHNE LAWLESS 
about the future of the Left. 



Matt McCarten 


I stood down from the leader¬ 
ship for a number of reasons. 
The more obvious one is my 
role with the Maori Party. 
There shouldn’t be any conflict, 
in my view, between that and 
working for the Alliance. But 
in the view of many in the Al¬ 
liance, there is. 

I thought about going to the 
Alliance conference. I’d have 
gone if I thought that people 
were interested in coming to 
a common position. There are 
two clear positions for me: ei¬ 
ther the Alliance becomes part 
of a mass movement to the left 
of Labour, or it is in danger of 
becoming an irrelevant sect. 

When we had our regional 
meetings around the country, 
the membership was clearly 
split on the electoral agenda. 
I couldn’t see a way forward 
which could unite the party. 

My position is that building 
a mass movement on the left 
of Labour is what’s important. 
You’re not going to do that by 
seeing your main priority as 
running in parliamentary elec¬ 
tions, from a small base. 

A weakness of the Alliance 
was that it never built a mass 
base in the community—it just 
fed on opposition to the New 
Right. When the Labour Party 
moved away from hard neo¬ 
liberalism, it took away the 
reason for the Alliance to be. 

That’s a problem with the 
Left in general. We have to 
reach out, build a broad base 
in the community. 

I always think, “What would 
Lenin's position be in the mod¬ 
ern-day world?” It wouldn’t be 
a small group that just talks 
to itself. 

The Alliance and the rest of 
the Left must debate openly 
without aggression: What is 
the “New Left”? What is the 
way of becoming relevant to 
workers’ lives? 

The Left needs to engage 
with the working-class, and 
that’s not white. Most of the 
Left things I go to are very 
white. It’s a liberal Left, not 


a working-class Left. The cur¬ 
rent trade union movement is 
middle-class. 

The Left has to have a 
strategy of becoming part of 
the migrant communities, the 
Maori communities, Polyne¬ 
sian communities. We need 
to accept things like race and 
culture as facts of people’s 
lives. People do identify with 
their cultures—the left cannot 
have a monolithic view. 

The working-class “under 
the radar”—the part of the 
community who work 60 hrs 
for $9—is in desperate straits. 
Anyone who is involved in 
working alongside such peo¬ 
ple knows that that’s true. 
Therefore, I think that al¬ 
though parliamentary politics 
is important, more important 
is building a mass community 
base around issues which are 
of interest to those at the 
bottom. 

The work of RAM (Res¬ 
idents Action Movement) 


around the free buses cam¬ 
paign is the kind of model 
around which a new Left can 
be built—struggles round real 
issues, not some phoney discus¬ 
sion club about our differences, 
but doing real things that affect 
real people’s lives. 

The free buses campaign 
makes sense—it would make 
a real difference for working 
people, and it’s environmen¬ 
tally responsible. 

It addresses the contradic¬ 
tions of capitalism: if buses can 
be made free, people can see 
that the market isn’t always the 
bottom line. Then, people start 
to be won to groups and parties 
advocating those objections. 

In the electoral field, it’s 
important to support any party 
left of Labour, because the Left 
will never be built under the 
Labour Party’s hegemony—it 
must be independent. 

The next election will be a 
choice between a Labour / NZ 
First / United Future coalition 


and a Labour / Green / Maori 
Party coalition. The latter is 
obviously better. It will create 
an environment where workers 
will be more confident. 

Traditional union structures 
aren’t working after five years 
of Labour government. The 
union leaderships are well- 
meaning, but they’re using old 
models. By-and-large they’re 
divorced from workers’ day- 
to-day lives. 

The Maori Party is an excit¬ 
ing development for the Left, 
for all those who believe in 
self-determination. 

I’m disappointed with how 
much of the Left has been pat¬ 
ronising and arrogant towards 
Maori—saying that they “want 
to see if their policies are left 
enough” is like making them 
jump through hoops. 

You’ve got to take a move¬ 
ment with all its contradictions. 
Maori are no different from 
non-Maori, there’ll be reac¬ 
tionaries, opportunists, vested 
interests, egotists. Point me 
to any mass movement which 
don’t have that. 

But it’s a genuine force 
for representation. There are 
seven thousand members in 
the Maori Party and growing. 
To not engage with them is an 
abdication from the Left. 

I believe that a new non¬ 
sectarian left is the way for¬ 
ward. We must engage in a 
broad, new, tolerant Left, 
which can accommodate dif¬ 
ferent views. 

It shouldn’t be top-down; 
it has to be based in the work¬ 
ing-class, with a significant base 
and support and membership 
among a Maori, Pasifika and 
migrant communities. 

It probably needs to be built 
around a discussion paper. So¬ 
cialist Worker Monthly Review 
does well, but we need some¬ 
thing broader than that. 

It would be not so much a 
regrouping, but a responsibil¬ 
ity to have a Left relevant to 
working-class and exploited 
sections of society. 
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industrial action 


The Listener: 
liberal or Libertarianz? 


by DON FRANKS 

This column originated as letters to the 
Listener, criticising their business writer, 
David W Young. 

Young was recently headhunted from 
Free Radical, the magazine of the Liber¬ 
tarianz party, a far right outfit who want 
to abolish all restrictions on the "free 
market", such as minimum wages. 

The Listener chose not to print my 
criticism; I appreciate Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review providing me space to 
do so here. 

Young wrote his 30 October column in 
praise of multinational companies. 

He began by misrepresenting the ideas 
of Marx and Lenin and then declaring 
them "wrong". 

He then claimed that the company is 
"immortal", "produces the bulk of the 
world's products" and "is responsible for 
the employment and well being of most 
people in developed countries." 

Young underlined his religious notions 
about capitalist immortality by conclud¬ 
ing: "The company's central role in society 
is not going to change: the main chal¬ 
lenge for many people is to learn to live 
with that." 

The main challenge for David W 
Young is learning some basic economics. 
Companies do not "produce the bulk 
of the worlds products"; human labour 
power does. 

As for "responsibility for the employ¬ 
ment and well-being of most people in 
developed countries"—David, the cor¬ 
porates you so obviously wish to please 
will not thank you for saddling them 
with your fantasy about their supposed 
benevolence. 

Ford and GM left their car assembly 
plants in New Zealand for as long as 
it suited their profitability and then 
whipped them right out. 

They were deaf to protests that they 
should assume some social responsibility 
to the workers who had made their com¬ 
panies rich. And what multinational acts 
any differently? 

Young's next column argued that 
it's virtually impossible to sack workers 
under the present industrial legislation. 
He also suggested that claims for unjusti¬ 
fied dismissal are a sort of cookie jar for 
every industrial malcontent to dip into, 
complaining: 

"Last year the Employment Relations 
Authority (ERA) heard 278 claims of un¬ 
justifiable dismissal. In 117 cases, the ERA 
ordered money to be awarded. Employers 
and Manufacturers Association figures 
show that over half a million dollars were 
paid out". 



IMPUNITY 
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Listener columnist 
David W Young 
is unhappy that 
corporations are 
being depicted as 
bad-guys 


Half a million dollars sounds like lots. 
But $500,000 divided between 117 sacked 
workers is just $4,273 each. Not much 
of a pay-back for being unfairly sacked; 
especially when you consider that half a 
million is a lot less that what many bosses 
get paid each year. 

Note too: less than half the workers 
who tried taking a case got anything 
at all. 

Sensing the odds loaded against them, 
many sacked workers don't even try to get 
compensation. Their number is necessarily 
unknowable, but in the present climate 
of casualisation and deunionisation, it's 
likely to be large. Certainly I know of 
many instances myself. 

Young does not reveal figures for 
sacked workers seeking reinstatement. 

These days, with short-term contracts 
everywhere in industry, reinstatement is 
not the priority it used to be when most 
of us had real jobs. But reinstatement is 
still important for many workers. And the 
figures are not good. 

During the first six months of Labour's 
Employment Relations Act, 2,219 applica¬ 
tions for assistance were completed by the 
mediation service. Personal grievances 
over unjustified dismissal were the pre¬ 
dominant type of application, but only 
75 workers got their jobs back. 

Mediation is plainly not a reliable 
means of reinstatement for workers. 

During the 70s and 80s (before Na¬ 
tional made it illegal) organised workers 
could take strike action when a workmate 
was sacked. 

Today, Labour maintains National's 
anti strike laws. Result—the solidarity 
of workers industrial action has been 
greatly reduced. Thousands of atomised 
casualised workers get shoved around as 


their bosses wish. 

In this cold new industrial climate 
bosses use a new form of dismissal, not 
mentioned by David W Young. 

The trick works this way: a worker ap¬ 
plies for a job and is handed a "contract" 
which says casual work will be offered as 
and when the employer decides. If the 
worker doesn't sign the "contract"—no 
job. 

Then, if the boss wants to get rid of 
someone, all they need to do is say they 
are going to stop offering work for a 
while. 

As a volunteer Unite union organiser 
I was recently involved in fighting such a 
case myself. 

After disagreements on the site an 
employee was abruptly told there was no 
work currently available for him and to 
leave the premises. Months later, the con¬ 
tinuous work is still flowing, being done 
by a new worker. The worker the firm ef¬ 
fectively fired remains out on the street, 
but not being officially sacked, he can get 
no redress for unjustified dismissal. 

Unite union official Robert Reid told 
me that sort of sacking "goes on all the 
time." 

Right-wing business writers like the 
Listener's David W Young are blind to 
the vicious injustices visited on low-paid 
workers. 

Note too: the supposedly liberal Lis¬ 
tener prints a regular business column, 
but there's no thought of a worker's 
column. In capitalist magazines, work¬ 
ing class struggles are either distorted 
or invisible. 

That's why it's so vitally necessary to 
keep producing revolutionary Marxist pa¬ 
pers, telling the truth about workers issues 
and fighting for a new socialist system. 
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US election 


We still have the 
power to beat Bush 


Bush has won a second term but his 
project is still in crisis, argues ALEX 
CALLINICOS, while other prominent 
voices on the American left give 
their views on the way forward 

A huge groan went up around the world 
when it became clear that George Bush 
had won another term of office as US presi¬ 
dent. Even those who doubted whether 
John Kerry would have been much better 
were depressed at the thought of Bush 
and his gang winning another four years to 
pillage the planet and wage the global war 
they declared after 11 September 2001. 

It's chilling to think of Bush and his neo¬ 
conservative advisers, emboldened by their 
election victory, using the military power of 
the Pentagon to remake the world in the 
interests of US imperialism. 

But before we get too depressed we 
should remember that the past four years 
have actually demonstrated the limits of 
American power. 

This is above all true in Iraq. 

The fact is that the US is bogged down 
in a guerrilla war in Iraq. And occupying 
powers don’t win guerrilla wars by using 
the air power and high tech weapon sys¬ 
tems in which the Pentagon specialises. 

They win them through the combina¬ 
tion of a political strategy that succeeds in 
isolating the insurgents and an army large 
enough to deny them territory.The US has 
neither in Iraq. 

But even if Bush isn’t in a position to 
conquer the world, there is still the nagging 
question—why was he re-elected? 

Why, with the mess in Iraq and unem¬ 
ployment higher in the US than when 
he first entered the White House, was he 
able to win a majority of the popular vote, 
something he failed to do when running 
against A1 Gore in 2000? 

Some have put it down to the stupid¬ 
ity of those who voted for Bush, but this 
explains nothing. 

Conventional wisdom had it that the 
higher turnout would favour the Demo¬ 
crats. This proved wrong. 

It looks as if the strategy devised by 
Karl Rove, Bush’s political adviser, of mo¬ 
bilising the “faith-based community”—the 
Christian fundamentalist right—has 
worked. 

The 2004 election confirmed that 
American society is bitterly, but almost 
evenly, divided between Republicans and 
Democrats. But there is a paradox here. 

Both Democrats and Republicans sup¬ 
port big business, free market economics 
and US imperialism. What they fight fierce¬ 
ly over are so called “cultural issues”—gay 
marriage, abortion, stem cell research. 



Half a million protested at the Re¬ 
publican convention in New York 


This contrast in fact points to the 
Republicans’ secret weapon. Over the 
past generation working class Americans 
have suffered a severe economic pasting, 
reflected in the decline of real household 
income. 

But Democrats like Kerry have nothing 
to say about the problems that dominate 
working people’s lives. They belong to the 
corporate rich that have hugely profited 
from the triumph of neo-liberalism. 

This allows Republicans like Bush—also 


by United for Peace and Justice 

In the wake of Bush's election it's time to 
regroup and take the long view. The bad 
news is obvious and awful, but the good 
news is that our movement continues to 
grow. 

Here at United for Peace and Justice 
we share with millions of people around 
the country—and millions more around 
the world—a sense of horror about what 
happened on election day. 

The largest grassroots electoral mobili¬ 
sation in memory was not strong enough 
to unseat George Bush. We are upset by 
the outcome, but we are not totally sur¬ 
prised by the outcome of this election. 

At the same time, every day we are 
inspired by the outpouring of energy and 
creativity around the country. In the past 
few years the peace and justice movement 
has been reignited. At least 500,000 peo¬ 
ple marched in New York City on the eve 
of the Republican national convention. 

Our long term hope lies in this grass¬ 
roots upsurge, and to win we need to 
take the long term view. We share the 
frustration and anger of so many activists. 


part of the corporate rich—to displace the 
anger and frustration of many working class 
Americans onto terrorists, or the so called 
“liberal elite”, or other imaginary or sec¬ 
ondary targets, and so win their support. 

As the critical theorist Slavoj Zizek puts 
it, “The ‘moral war’ allows the lower classes 
to articulate their fury without disturbing 
dominant economic interests.” 

According to an exit poll conducted 
by Associated Press, 22% of American 
voters said “moral values” were the main 
influence on how they cast their vote. And 
the turnout was still only just under 60%, 
which means that many of America’s poor 
stayed at home. 

The only answer to this is class politics 
that seeks to focus the rage of working 
people on the real source of their suffer¬ 
ing—the tiny ultra-rich business class that 
dominates American society, and buys 
both Republicans and Democrats to do 
their will. 

This means building on the brave effort 
by Ralph Nader and his small band of sup¬ 
porters to develop a genuine alternative to 
both the main parties in the US. 

By continuing to resist Bush’s policy 
of permanent global war in the rest of the 
world we can support the American left in 
taking on this huge but essential task. 


but the truth is that the peace and justice 
movement is not yet strong enough to 
successfully change those in power. 

United for Peace and Justice always 
knew that our work to end the occupa¬ 
tion of Iraq would not be immediately 
affected by the outcome of the presi¬ 
dential race. 

We are preparing to move into a pe¬ 
riod of much more focused organising on 
the Iraq war, working with local groups 
around the country on implementing 
plans to reach the people we don't usu¬ 
ally talk to. 

Working together has made it possible 
for us to make a significant contribution to 
the larger social change movement. 

The months and years ahead will not 
be easy, but we are hopeful that our com¬ 
mon efforts will bring us closer toward a 
world where justice triumphs and peace 
prevails. 

United for Peace and Justice is a 
coalition of more than 800 national 
and local US anti-war groups. Go to 
www.unitedforpeace.org for more 
details. 


Don't mourn... organise! 
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ACT NOW AGAINST THE WAR 


by RALPH NADER 

The 2 November is not the end, it is a new 
beginning. The challenge to the two-party 
system that is choking political expression 
and response in the US will continue and 
grow. 

If the parties want to continue losing 
significance in attending to the country’s 
necessities, they need only continue to 
place the interests of big business before 
the interests of the people. 

The re-election of George Bush would 
not have occurred had the Democrats 
stood up for the needs of the American 
people. Tens of millions of Americans 
have been left out of the political process 
because their needs are being ignored. 

Many of these people did not even 
bother to vote because they feel unrep¬ 
resented. Others ended up voting against 
their own personal interests for George 
Bush because of the absence of clear at¬ 
tracting policies by the Democrats. 



Ralph Nader 


As the votes are analysed we will find 
that significant percentages of union 
members, low income earners, seniors and 
women will have voted for the president. 
These people voted against their interests 
because the Democrats did not put their 
interests on the table, and issues like gay 


marriage, abortion and guns swayed them. 

It is now urgent for the peace move¬ 
ment to be reawakened. They have side¬ 
lined themselves in this election by their 
silent support for a candidate who has 
become aggressive on the war. 

There is no time to delay in order to 
protest at the intensification of the Iraq 
occupation. The time to act was yester¬ 
day. Not only is the Iraq war an illegal, 
fabricated one, but it is draining resources 
needed to deal with necessities for the 
American people. 

The straitjacket of the political duopoly 
needs to be broken. This campaign exposed 
the ballot access barriers that confront all 
third party and independent candidates. It 
is time to challenge the shared monopoly 
of the two parties at every level, and to do 
so consistently. 

Ralph Nader ran for US president as an 
independent candidate. Go to www. 
votenader.org for more details. 


America's right turn? 


by LANCE SELFA 

Hardly had the votes been tallied, and the 
conventional wisdom to explain Bush’s 3.5 
million-vote margin over John Kerry had 
already taken shape. 

According to exit polls, we were told, 
22% of voters cited “moral values” as 
their chief concern—trumping even Iraq, 
terrorism and the economy. And 80% of 
these “values voters” backed Bush. The 
mainstream media claimed that Bush’s 
victory symbolised a revolt of conservative 
country bumpkins against liberal city slick¬ 
ers in New York and San Francisco. 

But this explanation doesn’t hold up. 
According to exit polls, Bush actually lost 
a little ground in rural areas, compared to 
the 2000 election. But he polled a full 10% 
better in urban areas. 

Also, if you compare the composition of 
voters between this year and 2000, you find 
that the percentage of evangelical Chris¬ 
tians remained the same; the percentage of 
people opposed to abortion remained the 
same; and the percentage of people who say 
they pray every day didn’t change either. 
Slightly more evangelicals voted for Bush in 
2004 than in 2000, but there wasn’t a great 
surge of the religious right to the polls—at 
least on a nationwide level. 

The media’s focus on the role of one 
segment of the electorate—conservative 
Christians—in determining the outcome 
obscures the fact that Bush did better 
across the board. 

In fact, Democratic pollster Mark 
Penn said that shifts toward Bush among 
Latinos and women—two Democratic 
“base” groups—more easily explain Bush’s 
popular vote victory than the votes of the 



George W Bush 


Christian Right. 

So the real question isn’t why Bush won, 
but why Kerry couldn’t hold onto groups 
that reliably vote Democratic—minorities, 
women, city dwellers. Or why, after an un¬ 
precedented effort to push up Democratic 
turnout, Kerry couldn’t inspire the 45% 
of the population—disproportionately 
working-class, female and minority—who 
stayed away from the polls. 

This leads right back to the character of 
Kerry’s campaign—his strategy of pursu¬ 
ing conservative “swing voters,” instead of 
presenting people likely to vote Democrat 
with a compelling reason to choose him 
over Bush. 

People who were motivated to vote 
against Bush because of the Iraq war were 
presented with a Democratic challenger 
who declared that he still would have voted 


to authorise an invasion, even knowing 
that there were no weapons of mass de¬ 
struction—and that he was dedicated to 
“winning” the war. 

It was like this with any number of 
issues. Terrorism? Kerry tried to portray 
himself as tougher than Bush. Gay mar¬ 
riage? Kerry opposed it. Jobs and health 
care? Kerry promised tax breaks to busi¬ 
ness. 

At a time when Bush’s popularity was 
cratering over the disastrous war in Iraq, 
most of the antiwar movement got behind 
a pro-war candidate—bringing activism to 
a virtual standstill. 

Ordinary people in the US aren’t 
part of some reactionary mass, and their 
consciousness isn’t fixed in stone. To take 
a small example, consider that 60% of 
the 2004 electorate supports either mar¬ 
riage rights or civil unions for gays and 
lesbians—a position that was considered 
“controversial” only four years ago. 

Consciousness can shift to the left—if 
people’s life experience challenges their 
ideas and if they hear a left alternative. 
By the same token, it can shift in the other 
direction if those who stand for peace and 
justice remain silent. 

The Bush gang’s announced agenda of 
more war, privatising social security and 
ending legal abortion will force millions 
of people—including some who voted for 
the Republicans—to fight back. 

It’s the job of the Left to build these 
struggles wherever they occur—and to 
build a real alternative to the rotten poli¬ 
tics of the status quo. 

Lance Selfa is a journalist with Socialist 
Worker newspaper in the US. 
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WAR CRIMES 
IN FALLUJAH 


by SIMON ASSAF 

Iraqi doctors have accused the US mili¬ 
tary of committing a war crime after they 
destroyed a neighbourhood clinic during 
the assault on Fallujah. 

Dr Saloum Ismael of Doctors for Iraqi 
Society says missile attacks on the Popular 
Clinic on 7 November killed a number of 
patients, staff and two senior doctors—an 
orthopaedic surgeon and a radiologist. 
Amnesty International believes up to 20 
Iraqi medical staff and dozens of civilians 
were killed in the attack. Dr Ismael said, 
“This is a crime of the Americans in Fal- 
lujah.They have no respect for the doctors 
and their mission.” 

The Fourth Geneva Convention clas¬ 
sifies attacks on hospitals as a war crime. 
Article 18 states, “Civilian hospitals organ¬ 
ised to give care to the wounded and sick, 
the infirm and maternity cases, may in no 
circumstances be the object of attack, but 
shall at all times be respected and pro¬ 
tected by the parties to the conflict.” 

The US military claimed the clinic was 
treating wounded resistance fighters. 

Civil rights groups based in Fallujah 
also accuse US forces and their Iraqi allies 
of blocking vital humanitarian and medical 
aid from entering the city. 

The Study Centre of Human Rights 
and Democracy, based in Fallujah, said 
in a statement, “American forces are pre¬ 
venting any organisation from entering 
Fallujah to relieve the remaining civilians 
as well as the civilians who fled Fallujah to 
[the villages of] Saqlaweiya and Karma.” 
Both villages were under the control of US 
forces and not involved in the fighting. 

The human rights group also claims 
that interim prime minister Iyad Al- 
lawi “threatened the staff of [Fallujah’s 
main] hospital, warning them not speak 
one word about what they have seen of 
American war crimes”. The main hospital 
was raided and closed on the eve of the 
assault. 

Last Sunday villagers from Saqlaweiya 
buried 73 women and children who were 
killed during the US assault. The villag¬ 
ers said the bodies were burnt beyond 
recognition. 

The International Committee of the 
Red Cross estimates that about 800 civil¬ 
ians were killed in the assault. But there 
are fears that up to 3,000 may be buried in 
the rubble of bombed buildings and homes. 
Several days after the US declared it had 
taken control of the city hundreds of bod¬ 
ies still litter the narrow alleys. 


While Fallujah’s citizens and defend¬ 
ers were dying of their injuries, wounded 
US soldiers were airlifted to the modern 
Landstuhl Regional Medical Centre in 
Germany. No injured Iraqis, including 
those fighting alongside the US forces, 
were permitted treatment at the hospital. 

Meanwhile Arab satellite station A1 
Jazeera claims that US soldiers were or¬ 
dered to shoot anyone caught out in the 
streets, even if they were not armed. One 
commander was caught by TV cameras 
telling his men, “The enemy can dress as 
a woman. The enemy can be faking to be 
dead. 

“So shoot everything that moves and 
everything that doesn’t move.” US troops 
stopped all men “of fighting age” fleeing 
the city days before the assault began. 

US soldiers taking part in the week-long 
battle are also beginning to speak out. One 
soldier involved in the last two days of 


fighting described the indiscriminate kill¬ 
ing in the city and senior officers wanting 
“trigger time”—to join the fighting after 
the battle was over. 

He told the anti-war GI Special, “I could 
see [helicopter gunships] hovering around 
the carnage, scanning the ground with an 
infrared spotlight that seemed to reach 
for miles. 

“Once a target was identified, a rapid 
series of hollow blasts would echo through 
the skies. 

“More artillery, more tanks, more 
machine-gun fire, ominous death-deal¬ 
ing fighter planes terminating whole city 
blocks at a time.. .this wasn’t a war, it was 
a massacre!” 

“As I look back on the air strikes that 
lasted well into the next morning, I can¬ 
not help but to be both amazed by our 
modern technology and disgusted by its 
means.” 
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No democracy under occupation 


j'jav.e SoniP denm-trif ijS ■■ 
do u^e tricfe. ■ 


George Bush and Tony Blair 
invaded Iraq with 140,000 
armed soldiers and bombed 
the city of Fallujah to dust. 
Now they claim democratic 
elections will go ahead on 30 
January. 

Iyad Allawi, the politician 
appointed by Washington to 
run Iraq, has said that elections 
could be “delayed” in Fallujah 
and other centres of the resist¬ 
ance without it invalidating 
the overall result. Democracy 
then will be available only to 
those who do not resist an il¬ 
legal occupation by a foreign 
superpower. 

Even before Allawi was 
installed in June the US hand¬ 
picked a seven-member com¬ 
mission to run the elections. 
The commission can bar any 
candidate or party from stand¬ 
ing. A similar US-appointed 
body controls who can set up 
a TV or radio station. 

Washington imposed a law 
banning any party associated 



with a militia from standing. 

If enforced fairly, this law 
would rule out even those po¬ 
litical parties which make up 
Allawi’s government. 

Meanwhile Allawi has de¬ 



clared the country is under a 
state of emergency. Last August 
he barred A1 Jazeera television 
station from operating in the 
country after it criticised him. 

Just in case all of this does 


not deliver the vote Bush re¬ 
quires, more US troops are on 
their way to Iraq. British com¬ 
manders have admitted more 
British troops will be sent 
north to aid the Americans. 

Last week US military com¬ 
manders called for an extra 
5,000 troops to “police” the 
election. 

Washington pumps more 
than $5.8 billion per month 
into sustaining its forces in 
Iraq. 

While Bush lavishes billions 
on war, the United Nations 
Development Programme 
has found that 400,000 Iraqi 
children are suffering from 
“wasting”, a condition charac¬ 
terised by chronic diarrhoea 
and dangerous deficiencies of 
protein. Acute malnutrition 
among young children in Iraq 
has nearly doubled since the 
US invasion. 

There can be no democracy 
in the killing fields of occupied 
Iraq. 


Every victory is a defeat for US 


by ALEX CALLINICOS 

Few can have doubted that, 
with its overwhelming fire¬ 
power and highly trained and 
mobile troops, the Pentagon 
would be able to capture Fal¬ 
lujah if it so chose. 

The real question is whether 
the fall of Fallujah represents 
a decisive tilt of the balance 
in favour of the US and its 
puppet regime. A television 
interview from Fallujah with 
Michael Ware, Time maga¬ 
zine’s bureau chief in Baghdad, 
suggests not. 

Ware calls the capture of 
Fallujah “a sweeping victory” 
for the US but says, “I wouldn't 
say that we’re losing this war 
at this stage, but I’m certainly 
not of the view that we’re win¬ 
ning... 

“As a journalist, I was free 
until March this year to travel 
the breadth of this country. 
Then, after [the first Fallujah 
crisis in] April, I was much 
more restricted to the confines 
of the metropolis of Baghdad. 
Well, we’ve lost Baghdad. 

“Sitting in my own com¬ 
pound in the city, I’m prone to 
mortar fire. They have kidnap 
teams circling our block. A 


journalist was kidnapped 300 
metres outside our gate. 

“[Abu Musab A1-] Zarqawi 
controls central nodes of the 
city, including the most infa¬ 
mous Haifa Street, the scene 
of bloody engagements for 
months now.” 

Ware continues, "I try to 
shy away from analogies or 
comparisons to Vietnam. But 
sometimes it can be chilling. 
It was once said that the only 
ground the US soldier could 
control is that beneath his feet. 
Well, in many regards, so it is 
in Iraq. We do not control this 
country... 

“Something that resonates 
with me to this day is inter¬ 
views I’ve done with senior 
insurgent leaders, the upper 
echelons. And they talk to 
me about reading Vo Nguyen 
Giap, the Vietnamese general. 
They talk to me about reading 
Che Guevara, Mao Zedong.” 

As in Vietnam, the US is 
trying to deny the insurgents 
support by winning the “hearts 
and minds” of the Iraqi people. 
But, according to Ware, “We’re 
not winning them. Day by day, 
there’s a steady drip feed of 
hearts and minds slipping away 
from us. 


“Last year middle Iraq was 
sitting and waiting, giving us 
the chance to see how we fared, 
to see what we delivered. Well, 
that window is closed. And 
I fear that we’ve lost them. 
The insurgents may not have 
won them, but we certainly 
don’t have their attention 
anymore.” 

The result is that when the 
US forces try to break through 
on one front, a new front opens 
up elsewhere. As the Marines 
began to storm Fallujah, fight¬ 
ing broke out in Samarra and 
Mosul. 

Samarra was the target of a 
carefully prepared operation 
by US and Iraqi puppet forces 
back in the summer that was 
intended as a model for the 
assault on Fallujah. 

Mosul is even more signifi¬ 
cant. Capital of the northern oil 
industry, the city is on the edge 
of the Kurdish region—the 
only part of Iraq where the US 
can count on local allies with a 
real political base. 

But on 10-11 November 
insurgents overran nine police 
stations in Mosul. More than 
three quarters of the 4,000 Iraqi 
police in the city deserted. 

A remarkable report in the 


(British) Financial Times de¬ 
scribed how the same offensive 
“swept away all vestiges of gov¬ 
ernment in the smaller towns in 
the Tigris valley to the south, 
forcing the US military to go 
in and rebuild Iraq interim 
government control virtually 
from scratch”. 

Most US troops had been 
pulled out of the area to con¬ 
centrate on Fallujah. Now 
new task forces have had to 
be assembled to retake lost 
ground. 

The Financial Times head¬ 
line says it all: “Iraq’s Hit And 
Run Insurgents Outsmart 
Under-Strength Troops”. The 
US lacks the troops to deny 
the insurgents territory. No 
wonder the Black Watch was 
pulled in to help with the Fal¬ 
lujah offensive. It won’t be the 
last British unit to be sucked 
into the killing zone. 

Before he was effectively 
sacked last week as US Sec¬ 
retary of State, Colin Powell 
privately told friends that they 
are losing in Iraq. His military 
career began with one great 
defeat for US imperialism in 
Vietnam. It looks like, in his 
last government job, Powell has 
helped to engineer another. 
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The great gamble 


In a recent speech delivered in May, during a seminar of the revolutionary left in Porto Alegre, Basil, British social¬ 
ist CHRIS HARMAN explains why the US is staking its imperial future on Iraq 


Iraq is creating an enormous crisis for US 
imperialism. The US is in a situation very 
similar to when it faced the Tet Offensive 
in Vietnam, in February 1968—a situation 
in which most of the sectors of the US rul¬ 
ing class have decided they are in danger 
of losing, but from which they do not see 
any easy way to withdraw. 

If you read articles in the Financial 
Times, the Washington Post, the Economist 
or the New York Times, all of which sup¬ 
ported the war 12 months ago, they’re now 
warning US imperialism about the dangers 
it faces. For instance, there was an article in 
the Financial Times recently called,‘Iraq is 
a Disaster, But the World’s Future Looks 
Worse’—by that it means the future for 
the capitalist world. 

To understand what is happening, we 
must have an understanding of imperial¬ 
ism, a more profound understanding than 
is often found on the left. There is a ten¬ 
dency to understand imperialism solely as 
the domination of the advanced countries 
over the backward countries. This is an 
important element, but the classical theory 
of imperialism as developed by Lenin and 
Bukharin was about the coming together 
of the state and the giant monopolies in 
the advanced countries so that competi¬ 
tion between capitals became competition 
between states, leading to military conflicts 
between states. 

A change has taken place in this 
process in the last 30 or 40 years. In the 
1960s, production in a great imperialist 
country was very much for controlled 
markets inside that country. What we’ve 
witnessed over the last 30 years is a grow¬ 
ing interpenetration of economies. But 
interpenetration does not do away with 
the conflicts between the states, because 
the multinational corporations are usually 
based in one particular country. 

If you look through the board of 
directors of top US companies you will 
And that nearly all of the directors are 
from the US. Microsoft has one non-US 
director, Boeing has none, Exxon has one. 
The corporations have national bases and 
they see the national state as a means to 
impose their will on companies based in 
other countries. 

The most important forms of inter¬ 
penetration are between the advanced 
countries themselves. China is a very big 
recipient of foreign investment, Brazil 
and Mexico are small recipients, but most 
other countries in the world get very little 
foreign investment at all. What the flows 
of investment indicate is where the real 
centres of the production of surplus value 
are in the world today. The most vital are 
the US, Europe and Japan. Beneath them, 
China is increasingly important, and then 


Brazil, Mexico and one or two other coun¬ 
tries. There is something like 500 times as 
much US investment in Europe as there is 
in India. The population in India is three 
times that of Europe, but US capitalists 
regard Europe as much more important 
for them. 

Fight for control 

The concentration of their foreign 
investments in other advanced countries 
creates complications for capitalists when 
it comes to using the state to assert them¬ 
selves over their rivals. US capitalists are 
not very keen on bombing their factories 
in Europe. European capitalists, if they had 
the strength, would not be very keen on 
bombing their factories in the US. But what 
they can do is use various sorts of struggles 
elsewhere in the world to exercise leverage 
over one another. And this is where the 
central question of the Middle East comes 


in because it is the centre of the production 
of the raw material that every capitalist 
country in the world needs—oil. The fight 
for control of the oil is a fight for control of 
power of one bloc of capitalists over other 
blocs of capitalists. 

Most of the oil the US uses comes 
from the western hemisphere—from 
the US itself, Canada, Mexico and, very 
importantly, from Venezuela. It doesn’t 
come from the Middle East. But much 
of the oil that Europe uses comes from 
Middle East, nearly all the oil that Japan 
uses comes from the Middle East and 
increasingly the oil China depends upon 
comes from the Middle East. 

The other side of the aggression of 
US imperialism internationally is the 
increased exploitation of American 
workers, which the capitalists of other 
countries are attempting to imitate. In 
terms of production per person employed, 


Above and right: members of the falluja resistance 
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American industry is more productive 
than French and German industry; but 
in terms of production per hour worked, 
French industry is more productive 
than American industry. The US has a 
lead over France and Germany because 
American workers work an average of 400 
hours a year longer. Part of the neoliberal 
project is the attempt by other capitalists 
to impose American methods of work on 
the rest of the world—for example, to 
increase the working year in France from 
1,400 to 2,000 hours a year. 

The Bush administration took a gam¬ 
ble over Iraq. At the centre of it was the 
Rumsfeld doctrine that the US, by using 
high-technology military equipment, 
could wage war on the cheap, using very 
few troops. 

They forgot some elementary things. 
Firstly, if you want to smash opposition in 
another country, you don’t just need arms, 
you need massive numbers of soldiers. 
When the Russians invaded Hungary in 
1956 they used 500,000 troops against 10 
million people. When they invaded Czech¬ 
oslovakia in 1968 they again used 500,000 
troops against 10 million people. The US 
in Iraq tried to use 130,000 troops against 
a population of 20 million people. 

The second thing that they forgot is 
that the population anywhere in the Third 
World today is not like the population 
of 50 or 60 years ago. It’s a population 
integrated into the modern world, with 
some access to the knowledge, techniques 
and the weaponry available in that world. 
The US forgot why France was forced to 
leave Algeria, or why Britain was forced 
to leave India. They believed sheer force 
would be sufficient to win. More than 
a year ago I argued that the Americans 
would create more and more opposition 
to their position in Iraq and get increas¬ 
ingly bogged down there. That’s the situ¬ 
ation we face today. 


Controlling oil 

The US cannot easily get out of Iraq, but 
there seems no way they can destroy re¬ 
sistance. There is only one way they could 
get a government that could maintain any 
real base of support while cooperating 
with them: they would have to allow it 
to control the oil. But that would mean 
abandoning the whole point of the war. 
And that would be an incredible admission 
of defeat from US imperialism. They’re 
stuck. The logic is to pour more resources 
into Iraq, which will create more problems 
for them and mean more humiliation for 
them when they’re finally forced to with¬ 
draw. Therefore the question of Iraq is the 
central strategic problem for imperialism 
today and it puts all the other problems 
in the shade. 

There’s a tendency in Latin America, 
for good reasons, for people to overesti¬ 
mate the power of imperialism. But we 
should be clear: the US is not currently 
in a position to invade any country where 
there is any genuine popular movement 
prepared to resist it. It could invade 
Haiti because Aristide had destroyed any 
popular movement of support, provoking 
a very ambiguous opposition that had both 
popular and reactionary elements. If the 
popular movements in Venezuela continue 
to develop, it’s very difficult for the US to 
intervene directly. It may try to intervene 
through Colombia, but direct US military 
intervention is another matter: the US 
just does not have the troops. It even had 
to withdraw troops from South Korea to 
send them to Iraq. 

We have to understand imperialism and 
the local capitalists often work at cross¬ 
purposes and so commit terrible mistakes 
from which we can benefit. At the same 
time, we also have to remember they will 
seize upon any mistakes the left make in 
order to intervene. That is why the ques¬ 
tion of revolutionary leadership remains 


absolutely vital. 

In Venezuela the masses have sup¬ 
ported Chavez as he has pushed forward 
a number of reforms which have annoyed 
the ruling class. But there has not been a 
revolution. The same people who organ¬ 
ised the coup two years ago control the 
radio, the television, the newspapers. The 
crisis of US imperialism in Iraq creates 
time for Venezuela. But if the revolution¬ 
ary process does not move forward to 
challenge the central question of capital¬ 
ist power, there can be a repeat of Chile. 
It’s not a question of denigrating Chavez. 
He’s a military man with the best motiva¬ 
tions, carrying through reforms. But he 
has not overthrown capitalism and he 
doesn’t show any intention of doing so. 
And that shows the need for independent 
revolutionary action. 

To summarise: this is not an acciden¬ 
tal crisis of US imperialism. It’s fighting 
in a situation now in which every devel¬ 
opment of capitalism creates new forces 
which, in one way or another, can chal¬ 
lenge its hegemony. It responds in two 
ways: by restructuring, by increasing the 
exploitation of its working class, but also 
by trying to demonstrate its superiority. 
The Project for the New American Cen¬ 
tury said it was going to deal with Iraq, 
then Syria, then Iran, then Cuba, then 
Venezuela, and the end of the list was 
China. Today they cannot move forward 
because of Iraq. 

This does not mean that they are going 
to go away peacefully. I think they’re quite 
likely to hit out in some other direction. 
The struggle against the US in Iraq is not 
finished because the US is in a terrible 
situation. It’s going to be the central stra¬ 
tegic question for revolutionaries in the 
period ahead. 

A longer version of this article is avail¬ 
able at www.socialistreview.org.uk 
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THE GUM AMD THE 
OLIVE BRANCH 

Yasser Arafat 1929 - 2004 


In the wake of Yasser Arafat's death, JOHN ROSE assesses the legacy of a 
leader who embodied the Palestinian struggle for liberation 



Palestine solidarity march in Auckland 


Yasser Arafat, who died on Thursday 
of last week, dominated the Palestinian 
struggle ever since his emergence as head 
of the national liberation movement in 
the late 1960s. 

Arafat made his debut on the inter¬ 
national stage on 13 November 1974. He 
arrived at the United Nations General 
Assembly in New York wearing a peasant 
“keffiyeh” headscarf, and proceeded to 
deliver an electrifying speech. 

“Today 1 have come bearing an olive 
branch and a freedom fighter’s gun. Do 
not let the olive branch fall from my hand,” 
he said, as he outlined his vision of a single 
democratic Palestinian state encompassing 
both Arabs and Jews. 

Arafat’s sensational UN appearance 
symbolised both the strengths and the 
weaknesses of his Fatah guerrilla move¬ 
ment, which had become the leading group 
within the Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion (PLO). 

His very presence at the UN consolidat¬ 
ed the PLO’s greatest achievement—the 
recognition of Palestinians as a people and 
of Palestine as one of the great unresolved 
noble causes of the 20th century. This 
recognition was no trivial matter. As late 
as 1969 the former Israeli prime minister 
Golda Meir could still claim that there was 
“no such thing as Palestinians”. Arafat and 
the PLO shattered that lie forever. 

Moreover, Arafat signalled a general re¬ 
newal of Palestinian identity that restored 
the honour of a people whose existence 
had been forgotten and whose history had 
been suppressed. 

Victims of the Nakba—the 1948 Zionist 
expulsions that forced 750,000 Palestinians 
to flee their homes—had been reduced to 
relying on UN handouts in camps across 
Jordan and Lebanon. Now the anonymous 
refugee was once again a fighter for na¬ 
tional liberation. 

Fatah and the other Palestinian guerrilla 
organisations were born in those refugee 
camps in the 1960s. Their campaign for a 
return to Palestine held out the hope that 
the Nakba would be overturned. 

That is what made the Palestinian refu¬ 
gee guerrillas so threatening to the Israeli 
state. The guerrillas did not so much pose 
a military threat as an existential one. 

It was one thing to claim that victims 
of European anti-Semitism deserved their 


own country. But it was quite another to 
say they deserved someone else’s country. 
Thus the very presence of Palestinians as a 
people in their own right undermined the 
moral justification for Israel’s existence. 

Yet we cannot ignore the military 
struggle. And here we come to the great 
strategic weakness of Arafat and the Fatah 
movement. 

The gun and the olive branch translates 
into armed struggle plus diplomacy. But 
Arafat was doomed to lose the diplomatic 
game. He wasn’t just fighting Israel. He 
was also fighting its financial backer—the 
world’s greatest superpower, the US. 

What Arafat really needed was the mass 
and active support of millions of Arabs 
across the Middle East. The Palestinian 
cause had huge support on the “Arab 
street”. The question was, and still is, how 
to translate that sympathy into political 
and military action. 

That meant asking hard questions about 
the readiness of Arab regimes to mobilise 
their own populations for the Palestinian 
cause. And this readiness was tested to 
destruction in Jordan in the late 1960s. 

Jordan’s King Hussein ran one of the 
most backward regimes in the region—a 
British-made puppet dynasty that had bro¬ 
kered secret deals with the Zionists in 1948. 
Nevertheless, 70% of Jordan’s population 
were of Palestinian origin. 

There were serious doubts about the 


loyalty of the Jordanian army to the reac¬ 
tionary king, with thousands of Jordanian 
troops and many army officers openly 
supporting the PLO. 

Fatah’s guerrilla leaders in Jordan 
pressed for a political decision to trigger 
an uprising against King Hussein. How¬ 
ever, Arafat was adamant. He would not 
confront Arab regimes. 

The politics behind this strategic failure 
of Arafat will have to be explored else¬ 
where. Suffice to say Arafat saw himself 
as an Arab leader like other Arab leaders. 
He was uneasy about confronting even the 
most reactionary ones. 

But Arafat paid a terrible price for this 
refusal. King Hussein was determined to 
smash the PLO in Jordan come what may. 
He waited for the opportune moment, and 
in 1970 he turned loyal segments of his 
army on the PLO. 

The bloodletting that followed became 
known as "Black September”. In its shad¬ 
ow the weakness of the guerrilla move¬ 
ment was exposed. If the Arab masses were 
not mobilised then armed guerrilla actions, 
however spectacular, could not seriously 
confront the Israeli military. 

Yet Israel could not rest while the PLO 
still existed. In 1982 Israel invaded Leba¬ 
non with US backing, slaughtering tens of 
thousands of Lebanese and Palestinians 
in order to destroy the PLO’s military and 
political command centre in West Beirut. 
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Israel succeeded in evicting the PLO, 
and the organisation moved its headquar¬ 
ters elsewhere. But Arafat’s position was 
now weaker than ever. 

Egypt’s “peace” agreement with Israel 
made the prospects of Arab regimes ever 
again confronting Israel even more remote. 
None of these regimes had helped Arafat 
when Israel invaded Lebanon. 

Now “diplomacy” came to the forefront. 
Arafat himself turned to the enemy for 
a negotiated solution, signing the Oslo 
agreement with Israeli premier Yitshak 
Rabin in Washington on 13 September 
1993. 

The two-state solution proposed by 
Oslo sounded superficially fair. It was 
given an impetus by the first Palestinian 
intifada, or uprising, which started in 1987. 
It seemed as though the real struggle had 
now shifted to the Occupied Territories on 
the West Bank and Gaza. 

Yet from the beginning it was clear 
that Palestinian refugees were going to 
be excluded from any settlement. Indeed, 
Israel was so much the militarily superior 
negotiating partner that any notion of 
sharing Jerusalem was also ruled out. 

Worse, it became clear within months 
of the signing of the Oslo agreement that 
Israel not only intended to keep Jewish 
settlements on the West Bank, it was even 
going to expand them. 

The US media mocked Arafat as the 
leader who had surrendered. In 1996 he 
was elected “president” of the Palestinian 
Authority—on small isolated patches of 
Palestinian land, hemmed in by Israel. 

A measure of Israel's humiliation 
of Arafat comes from an unexpected 
source—Robert Malley, assistant to US 
president Bill Clinton at the Camp David 
talks in 2000 between Arafat and Ehud 
Barak, then Israeli prime minister. 

Barak blamed Arafat for the failure of 
the Camp David talks, a failure which trig¬ 
gered the second intifada later that year. 
But according to Malley, Barak was at least 
as much of a problem. He refused pleas 
from Arafat that Israel at least publicly 
acknowledge its responsibility for the 1948 
refugee crisis. 

This was despite the fact that Arafat 
had recognised “Israel’s demographic con¬ 
cerns”—code for recognising the Jewish 
character of the Israeli state and hence the 
need to restrict refugees’ right of return. 

So far did Arafat roll over for the Is¬ 
raelis. Yet still at the end of his life he was 
cast as the villain, virtually incarcerated in 
Ramallah. Israel and the US never forgave 
him for the second intifada—despite the 
fact that the intifada was largely a protest 
against Arafat’s concessions at Camp 
David. 

Writing on Arafat’s legacy, Ahmad 
Samih Khalidi, former Palestinian ne¬ 
gotiator and Oxford University scholar, 
recalled that the Palestinian movement 
first emerged not because of occupation, 
but because of dispossession. 

We might add that Arafat symbolised 
the aspirations of those dispossessed peo¬ 
ples, even if he failed to deliver for them. 


Arafat at Karameh 


SAID K ABURISH, Palestinian writer on the battle of Karameh in Jor¬ 
dan in 1968, from his biography Arafat: From Defender to Dictator 
(Bloomsbury). 

One of the towns subjected to repeated Israeli attacks was Karameh. "Karameh" 
means dignity in Arabic. Israel planned a major operation aimed at the total eradi¬ 
cation of the guerrilla presence there. 

The Jordanians advised Arafat to withdraw. Arafat would not budge. He saw 
any withdrawal as an acceptance of defeat. "We want to convince the world that 
there are those in the Arab world who will not withdraw or flee," was his final 
answer. 

On the night of 21 March, the Israelis struck in force. It was the biggest single 
military action since the 1967 war. But they were in for a surprise. 

The ill trained and poorly equipped Palestinians heroically held the ground and 
used the rocky terrain effectively against an estimated 15,000-strong Israeli force. 
When the pressure on the guerrillas intensified, the Jordanian field commander 
took the initiative and ordered his troops into the fray. 

The Israelis withdrew. Arafat and his fighters had made their point, and left 
an indelible mark on the history of the modern Middle East. Stories of individual 
heroism, including the death of 17 Palestinians who had refused to surrender after 
being forced into a cave, restored a shattered Arab sense of "karameh".' 
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culture with class 


The sigh of the oppressed 
West Virginian, the heart of 
heartless Tennessee 


by DEAN PARKER 

A while ago I was at a un¬ 
ion conference of film and 
TV unions and talking to an 
American from Arkansas. I 
told him how one day I wanted 
to drive up Highway 61 from 
New Orleans to Chicago, up 
alongside the Mississippi river 
following the music trail that 
took the blues north. He sug¬ 
gested that when I got halfway, 
to Memphis, the birthplace of 
rock’n’roll, I should detour 
east, into the hillbilly Ozarks, 
and take in the music there. 

He told me stories of how 
folk in the Ozarks would gath¬ 
er on a verandah of an evening 
to sing the old songs, songs 
that still echoed their Irish 
and Scots heritage. “But,” he 
warned me, “don’t bring up 
politics, Dean, just listen to 
the music.” For this is George 
Bush country. 

This area, Mississippi, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
is the poorest in America. And 
yet it votes solidly and bizarrely 
against its own interests. 

This is Jesusland, where 
class has become detached 
from economics and honest 
God-fearing folk vote for the 
party of big business. Here 
you vote to outlaw abortion 
and homosexuality and in the 
process reduce tax on your 
boss’s capital gains, cut back 
on social welfare provisions for 
your family and see your job go 
down the drain. 

Are these people insane 
or what? 

A recent book entitled 
What’s the Matter with Kansas 
remembers how rural Kansas, 
just northwest of the Ozarks, 
was once awash with socialism, 
producing socialist newspapers 
and radical agrarian organiza¬ 
tions. 

Well, the small farmers and 
blue-collar workers of Kansas 
still know they are at the mercy 
of robber barons and billion¬ 
aire bankers and they vote to 
get back at Wall Street but, 
incredibly, that has now come 


to mean voting Republican. 

Religious issues have 
dragged the working class 
vote to the right and the bank¬ 
ers are no longer the economic 
enemy but the spiritual enemy, 
Democrat-voting city slickers 
with liberal ideas who don’t let 
Christ into their hearts. 

“The Republicans will hurt 
me in the long run in provid¬ 
ing for my family,” one blue- 
collar worker told the New 
York Times, “but it’s probably 
more important to watch out 
for the unborn and that kind 
of stuff.” 

Religion, like nationalism, 
can be the strongest of im¬ 
pulses. 

Religion gives you a means 
of coping with the struggles and 
setbacks of life. Who hasn’t been 
to a funeral and felt despair at 
the unfairness of death? 

And what do you do when 
you’ve got nothing? You look 
to someone who can offer you 
something. 

The unions have failed to 
deliver for the poor of the US. 
It’s all very well for the big un¬ 
ions to fund the Democrats but 
what about defending jobs and 
living standards? Figures show 
American corporations over 
the past twenty years have ex¬ 
panded their wealth by squeez¬ 
ing wages. And if the poor can’t 
find material comfort, they’ll 
substitute for it spiritual hope 
and their residual feelings of 
class antagonism will twist. 

But it’s not just the raising 
of living standards (and the 
access to good education which 
comes with it) that breaks the 
links of religious stricture. 

I was raised a Catholic. It 
was very central to my life. 
But it’s a faith I don’t have 
anymore, along with those 
Christian beliefs that went with 
it, where abortion was murder 
and homosexuality sinful. 

What happened for me— 
and a generation—was a sud¬ 
den wave of excitement in the 
1960s. It seemed possible to 
take part in social change with¬ 
out handing your dreams over 


to a politician. You could get 
out on the streets with a host 
of others and make demands 
of governments and win those 
demands and it was happening 
all over the world. 

And once you started real¬ 
izing that so much of what you 
had been reading and being told 
about the war in Vietnam— 
which was the big issue of the 
time—was lies, you started ask¬ 
ing questions about other things 


you’d read and accepted. 

Besides questioning apart¬ 
heid in South Africa, and the 
denial of civil rights to Catho¬ 
lics in Northern Ireland and 
blacks in America, and why 
women were denied equal 
pay and equal status, and why 
Maori had lost just about all 
their land, you’d start saying, 
Well what are the arguments 
against homosexuality? What 
are the arguments against abor¬ 
tion? Why does St Paul fear 
women so much? Why should 
we obey the Bishop or the 
pastor—what’s he ever done 
to earn our obedience? 

And it got like that episode 
in Father Ted where the Bishop 
arrives and benevolently asks 
the young, gormless Fr Dougal 
if there was anything about the 
faith Dougal had any doubts 
about, any thing at all, and 
Dougal replies, “Well, you 
know how God sent his only 
begotten son to earth, and he 


was born of the Virgin Mary 
and then he died on the cross to 
redeem us for our sins, and then 
rose again on the third day and 
ascended into heaven... ?” And 
the Bishop nods and Dougal 
says, “... Well, I’m having a bit 
of trouble with that.” 

But that sort of question¬ 
ing doesn’t often come out of 
nowhere. It comes out of taking 
part in other struggles. That’s 
when illusions start to fall away. 


And one thing more, while 
I’m at the pulpit. 

It’s important that politi¬ 
cal movements realize the 
intensity with which religion 
can fill a void in an empty life. 
Thirty years ago a member of 
the British SWP, the wonder¬ 
ful David Widgery, wrote in a 
review of a biography of the 
Russian revolutionary leader 
Lenin, “We need a post-elec¬ 
tronic Leninism whose politics 
can move with ease from the 
details of a strike to the prob¬ 
lems of childrearing, which has 
the centralized striking power 
to win street battles but the 
imagination to create spring 
carnivals, which is seeking not 
reforms but a new way of life, 
love and government.” 

And that’s the truth, broth¬ 
ers and sisters. “Communism 
equals the soviets plus electric¬ 
ity,” said Lenin. But we also 
need those spring carnivals 
when we can sing our hymns. 
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history of ideas 


THE OTHER AMERICA 

It did't feature in the coverage of the presidential election, but there is a radical seam that runs through US histo¬ 
ry. Here we run extracts from a new book. Voices of a People's History of the United States, edited by Howard Zinn 
and Anthony Amove, which brings together voices of protest and resistance from the 15th century to today. 



International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters Local 705 

Resolution against 
the war 

One of the many union 
branches that has come out 
against the war. 

‘Whereas, we value the lives 
of our sons and daughters, of 
our brothers and sisters, more 
than Bush’s control of Middle 
East oil profits. 

Whereas, we have no quar¬ 
rel with the ordinary working 
class men, women and children 
of Iraq who will suffer the most 
in any war. 

Whereas, the billions of dol¬ 
lars being spent to stage and 
execute this invasion means 
billions taken away from our 
schools, hospitals, housing and 
social security. 

Whereas, Bush’s drive for 
war serves as a cover and a 
distraction for the sinking 
economy, corporate corrup¬ 
tion, layoffs,Taft-Hartley (used 
against the locked out ILWU 
longshoremen). 

Whereas, Teamsters Local 
705 is known far and wide as 
fighters for justice. 

Be it resolved that Team¬ 
sters Local 705 stands firmly 
against Bush’s drive for war.’ 
2003 

Muhammad Ali 

Against the 
Vietnam War 

As a result of Ali's refusal of 
the draft his title as world 
heavyweight champion was 
revoked and he was sen¬ 
tenced to a five-year prison 
term. The battle against the 
sentence went all the way to 
the Supreme Court and was 
finally reversed in 1971. 

‘Why should they ask me to 
put on a uniform and go 10,000 
miles from home and drop 
bombs on brown people in 
Vietnam while so called Negro 
people in Louisville are treated 
like dogs and denied simple 
human rights? 

No, I am not going 10,000 
miles from home to help mur¬ 
der and burn another poor 
nation simply to continue the 


domination of white slave- 
masters of the darker people 
the world over. 

This is the day when such 
evils must come to an end. 

I have been warned that to 
take such a stand would put 
my prestige in jeopardy and 
could cause me to lose millions 
of dollars which should accrue 
me as the champion. 

But I have said it once and I 
will say it again.The real enemy 
of my people is right here. 

I will not disgrace my reli¬ 
gion, my people or myself by 
becoming a tool against those 
who are fighting for their own 
justice, freedom and equality.* 
1966 

International Workers 
of the World member 

Why the IWW is 
not patriotic to 
the United States 

The IWW was a radical social¬ 
ist union movement in the 
early part of the last century. 
It opposed the First World 
War. 

‘You ask me why the IWW 
is not patriotic to the United 
States. 

If you were a bum without 
a blanket; if you had left your 
wife and kids when you went 
west for a job, and had never 
located them since; if your 
job had never kept you long 
enough in a place to qualify you 
to vote; if you slept in a lousy, 
sour bunkhouse, and ate food 
just as rotten as they could give 
you and get by with it; if deputy 
sheriffs shot your cooking cans 
full of holes and spilled your 
grub on the ground; if your 
wages were lowered on you 
when the bosses thought they 
had you down; if every person 


who represented law and order 
and the nation beat you up, 
railroaded you to jail, and the 
good Christian people cheered 
and told them to go to it, how 
in hell do you expect a man to 
be patriotic? 

This war is a businessman’s 
war, and we don’t see why we 
should go out and get shot in 
order to save the lovely state of 
affairs that we now enjoy.* 
1918 

Mother Jones 

Agitation: the 
greatest factor in 
progress 

Mother Jones was one of 
the great organisers of the 
labour movement. This is an 
extract of a speech she gave 
in Toledo's Memorial Hall. 

‘I hate political parties, you 
Republicans and Democrats. 
I want you to deny if you can 
what I am going to say. You 
want office and must necessar¬ 
ily get into the ring. 

You must do what the ring 
says, and if you don’t you won’t 
be elected. There you are. Each 
time you do that you are vot¬ 
ing for a capitalist bullet and 
you get it. 

I want you to know that 
this man Samuel Milton Jones 
[an industrialist and mayor 
of Toledo] is no relative of 
mine—no, sir. He belongs to 
that school of reformers who 
say capital and labour must 
join hands. He may be alright. 
He prays a good deal. 

But, I wonder if you would 
shake hands with me if I robbed 
you. He builds parks to make 
his workmen contented. But 
a contented workman is no 
good. All progress stops in the 
contented man. I’m for agita¬ 


tion. It’s the greater factor for 
progress.* 

1903 

Mary Elizabeth Lease: 

'Wall Street owns 
the country' 

Mary Lease was one of the 
leaders of the Populist move¬ 
ment that brought together 
poor farmers to fight the 
banks that were repossessing 
their farms. 

‘This is a nation of inconsisten¬ 
cies. The Puritans fleeing from 
oppression became oppressors. 
We fought England for our 
liberty and put chains on four 
million blacks. 

We wiped out slavery and 
our tariff laws, and national 
banks began a system of white 
wage slavery worse than the 
first. Wall Street owns the 
country. 

It is no longer a government 
of the people, by the people 
and for the people, but a gov¬ 
ernment of Wall Street, by Wall 
Street and for Wall Street. 

The great common people 
of this country are slaves, and 
monopoly is the master. 

Our laws are the output of a 
system which clothes rascals in 
robes and honesty in rags. 

The parties lie to us and the 
political speakers mislead us. 
The politicians said we suffered 
from overproduction. 

Overproduction, when 
10,000 little children, so statis¬ 
tics tell us, starve to death every 
year in the United States, and 
over 100,000 shopgirls in New 
York are forced to sell their 
virtue for bread. 

We will stand by our homes 
and stay by our fireside by force 
if necessary, and we will not pay 
our debts to the loanshark com¬ 
panies until the government 
pays its debts to us. 

The people are at bay—let 
the bloodhounds of money who 
dogged us thus far beware.* 
cl 890 


■ Voices of a People's His¬ 
tory of the United States 
is Available from: www. 
bookmarks.com 
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neighbourhood news 


AUSTRALIA: NASTY RECRUITING 
SERGEANT FOR US IMPERIALISM 


by TOM ORSAG 

Within three weeks of Howard’s 
re-election in early October, 
what it means for the war on 
Iraq was starkly revealed with 
Fiji announced, in late October, 
it was sending 163 troops to 
Iraq on 7 November. 

Ostensibly Fiji is going to 
“protect” UN facilities. But 
the real reason is connected to 
Australia’s domination of the 
South Pacific. 

A RAAF aircraft flew into 
Fiji with “arms, ammunition 
and equipment for the unit”. 
The same plane with fly them 
to Iraq and the Australian De¬ 
fence Force has “helped train 
the troops.” 

SWMR doesn’t as yet know 
the trade-off Fiji’s ruling class 
has accepted from Australia in 
order to support for the brutal 
US war on Iraq, but there is 
sure to be one. 

In addition, Timoci Lolohea, 
the recruiter for the private se¬ 
curity firm, Meridian Services 
Company, told the Fiji Times the 


demand for former Fiji soldiers 
to work in Iraq and Kuwait was 
so great he intends to recruit 
up to 2,000 men. 

As SWMR argued in March 
this year, “To oppose Austral¬ 
ia’s plans in the South Pacific 
is to oppose Bush’s plans for 
world domination.” 

The re-emergence of Aus¬ 
tralian imperialism in South 
Pacific began last year with the 
Solomons intervention in July. 
Sending Australian police and 
public servants to Papua New 
Guinea followed this. Next 
came, Australia’s grab for con¬ 
trol of the Pacific Island Forum, 
the bailing out of Nauru and a 
push for a “Pacific Union”. 

All of this has been argued 
for in the context of propping 
up “failed states” and stopping 
the threat of “terrorism” in 
“our backyard”. Howard and 
Foreign Minister, Downer, 
never tire of bleating that “the 
world expects us to look after 
our region”. 

With the Fiji troop deploy¬ 
ment, Australia has gone up an¬ 


other level. It is now a recruiting 
sergeant for US imperialism. 

Downer argued in a speech 
in November 2003, “Australia is 
not just a middle power... We 
are a strong Commonwealth 
with about the 12th largest 
economy in the world... We are 
a considerable power”. 

With a domestic economy 
reportedly worth $800 billion 
and over $420 billion invested 
overseas, mainly in Britain and 
the US, the Howard govern¬ 
ment wants Australia’s new 
economic muscle translated 
into “political” power in the 
region and “beyond”. 

Downer’s speech said Aus¬ 
tralia should shrug off the 
“middle power” tag of the past 
and embrace the “interplay of 
national interests and global 
responsibilities”. 

Australian involvement in 
the sending of Fijian troops to 
Iraq shows where the logic of 
this new doctrine lies. Australia 
is not a puppet of US imperial¬ 
ism, it is a junior partner, and a 
particularly nasty one at that. 


says you 

• Send letters to socialist-worker@pl.net or Box 13-685 Auckland 


BUILD ON MCA 
SUCCESS 

Multi-Cultural Aotearoa, the 
group which organised the 
highly successful anti-Nazi 
demonstration in Wellington 
on Labour Weekend, met in 
early November to discuss 
how to build on this suc¬ 
cess. Supporters of Social¬ 
ist Worker argued that we 
should continue anti-racist 
agitation in Wellington, with 
a particular focus for the 
present on getting Ahmed 
Zaoui out of jail. 

This wasn't a demand 
picked out of thin air—many 
people on the march had 
carried "free Zaoui" plac¬ 
ards, and he was brought up 
by several speakers at the 
rally at the end of the march. 
Sadly, a majority of the 
group opposed this, voting 
to leave MCA in limbo over 
summer, with a possibility of 
renewed activity in the new 
year. Many activists were just 
plain exhausted after all the 


fine work they'd put into 
building the anti-Nazi march. 
Others questioned whether 
MCA was the right forum for 
such a demand. 

We think that this was 
something of a loss, as MCA 
had built strong networks 
and credibility among ethnic 
and migrant communities in 
Wellington that could have 
been mobilised to demand 
justice for Ahmed Zaoui. We 
are continuing to seek to 
build an activist core around 
the Zaoui campaign in Wel¬ 
lington—it's early days yet, 
but it looks promising. 

■ DAPHNE LAWLESS 
Wellington 

NATIONAL FRONT: 
JUST RIGHT WING? 

I am an anti-racist activist 
here in Palmerston North. I 
worked on the Anti Racist 
Motorcade to Wellington 
to join in the big Multicul¬ 


tural Aotearoa march on 23 
October. 

I was approached by a lo¬ 
cal Nazi I only know as "Les" 
at a local bar. 

"We are going to take 
your head off" was among 
Les's many charming descrip¬ 
tions of the violence appar¬ 
ently heading my way. 

He told me he had taken 
a photo of me on his cell 
phone, and sent it to skin 
head groups. 

A friend of mine made a 
comment of support for me. 
Les hit my friend in the face. 
Several people stepped in 
and pushed Les aside. 

The National Front are 
running in elections and at¬ 
tempting to use things like 
"defend the flag" to give a 
legitimate veneer to their 
racist filth. 

Les is living proof that 
these Nazis are nothing but 
lying, racist thugs. 

■ KANE FORBES 
Palmerston North 


party line 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 

With respect to our goal of 
building a broad coalition of 
the radical left to challenge 
the Labour Party, here are 
the principles which we can 
draw from our recent experi¬ 
ences building coalitions in 
Auckland and Wellington. 

We have to start by 
building whatever popular 
upsurges there are where 
we are now—rates revolts, 
anti-Nazi action, workers' 
or students' struggles, what¬ 
ever. We can't afford to be 
distracted by arguments 
that certain elements within 
those who are rising up 
might be conservative, or 
even reactionary. 

As Lenin said, those who 
wait to see a "pure" social¬ 
ist revolution will never live 
to see it. As SW did with the 
Rates Revolt in Auckland, we 
have to get involved to give 
a leftwards political lead to 
those in struggle. 

We have to remember 
that our base is with the peo¬ 
ple, not the "activist commu¬ 
nity". It's not those who're 
already politically active on 
the lest—even us—who are 
the basis for building a real 
anti-capitalist alternative. 

It's the broader masses, 
the workers, students, Maori 
and everyone else who's at 
the sharp end of capital¬ 
ism, who we have to look 
towards. So the criticisms of 
those who think building a 
broad radical coalition is ei¬ 
ther a "sell-out" or "unrealis¬ 
tic" should not bother us. 

However, any activists 
who are keen to work on 
these projects of broadening 
the movement and widen¬ 
ing the struggle should be 
welcomed—and encouraged 
to fight for this perspective 
within their own organisa¬ 
tions. This is why Socialist 
Worker has welcomed the 
creation of the Maori Party, 
and why we continue to de¬ 
bate the way forward with 
activists from the Alliance. 
Our job in such circumstances 
is the same—to work with 
those who are breaking 
with Labour in movements 
of grassroots struggle, while 
continuing to argue our 
perspective of building them 
into a force which can chal¬ 
lenge the Labour Party and 
the whole system. 
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Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


★ TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs - use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Daph 4757840 
Email: daphlawless@paradise.net.nz 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ DUNEDIN 


Phone: Jonah 476 6501 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


Socialist Worker A 

WHERE WE STAND B 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploi¬ 
tation which generates inequality, 
crisis and war. Although workers 
create society's wealth, it is control¬ 
led by the ruling class for its own 
selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically 
plans its production and distribution 
to meet human needs, not private 
profits. This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They 
are state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and op¬ 
pression, contrary to what Green, La¬ 
bour and union leaders claim. It must 
be overthrown by the working class. 

Capitalism's parliament, army, 
police and judiciary protect the rul¬ 
ing class. These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by the work¬ 
ing class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state - a democratic workers' state 
based on workers' councils and 
workers' militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are ex¬ 
ploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. 
We oppose the oppression of 
women, Maori, Pacific Peoples, im¬ 
migrants and refugees, lesbians and 
gays. 

Ail forms of oppression are used 
to divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government's approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will 
only become a reality with the estab¬ 
lishment of a workers' state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through in¬ 
volvement in the day-to-day strug¬ 
gles of workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in 
size and influence to provide leader¬ 
ship in the struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


r 


n 


Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. 


□ I want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 

□ I want to join Socialist Worker 


Socialist Worker 

on the net 

www.socialist-worker.org 



NAME. PHONE. 

EMAIL. 

ADDRESS. 

Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 

or phone (09) 634 3984 or email socialist-worker@pl.net 


j 
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fight back 


AHMED ZAOUrS STORY 


Algeria, an Arab nation in North Af¬ 
rica, won its war of independence against 
France in 1962. Three years later, generals 
from the right wing of the government 
deposed the leftist president. 

By the 1980s Islamic political move¬ 
ments were becoming the main voice of 
opposition to the dictatorship. At the same 
time the regime embraced free market 
policies and a closer relationship with the 
France and America. 

In 1988 the Algerian people rose up 
against growing poverty and repression 
with strikes and riots. A Muslim political 
party, the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) 
was formed. 

Ahmed Zaoui was among the FIS 
members elected to parliament in the first 
round of elections in November 1991. But 
in January 1992, the army staged a coup, 
before the second round gave the FIS 
control of the government. 

Over the next few years thousands 
of Islamists were murdered and tens of 
thousands were imprisoned in concentra¬ 
tion camps. 

In response, some Islamists took up 
arms. The civil war became increasing bru¬ 
tal. The army and pro-government death 
squads, as well as Islamist guerrillas have 
been accused of massacres. 



Ahmed Zaoui 


Ahmed Zaoui is known for his efforts 
to end the fighting and introduce democ¬ 
racy. As a result both the government 
and extremist guerrillas have called for 
his death. 

Zaoui and his family fled to France in 
1993. 

France is Algeria’s major trading part¬ 
ner, there are close ties between the French 
and Algerian security forces, and the French 
government backs the military regime. 

In both France and Belgium, Zaoui has 


been convicted of offences, but independ¬ 
ent legal experts say these trials were not 
fair or just. 

Zaoui and his family left Europe in 2000. 
Eventually they arrived in Malaysia. 

Malaysian law gives no protection to 
refugees. When Zaoui heard the Algerian 
government was trying to have him de¬ 
ported, he took a flight to Auckland. 

Arriving on 4 December 2002, Zaoui 
asked for asylum. 

An extensive investigation by the 
Refugee Status Appeals Authority found 
Zaoui to be a genuine refugee, dismissing 
the allegations against him. 

But the spies at the Security Intelli¬ 
gence Service (SIS) had a different view. 
They say they have secret evidence that 
suggests Zaoui would be a threat to this 
country’s security. 

Accepted by one government agency 
as a genuine refugee, while another labels 
him a “threat”, Zaoui has spent two years 
in various Auckland prisons. 

He’s not been charged with any crime, 
but “innocent until proven guilty” doesn’t 
apply, and he’s unable to prove his inno¬ 
cence, because the spies refuse to say what 
they have against him. 

A growing campaign says Zaoui should 
be given “freedom or a fail trial”. 


Speaking out from behind prison bars 

On 19 October 2004, Clash of civilisations: myth or reality? a speech written by AHMED ZAOUI was read out at the 
University of Auckland. The following article has been cobbled together from bits of that 21-page speech, which 
can be downloaded from http://freezaoui.org.nz/. 


The end of the Cold War and the events 
of 11 September have engendered an 
intense and ever-increasing focus from 
academics and observers about the con- 
flictual relations between the West and 
Islam. 

So what does the West (if it exists) 
understand by "Islam"? Is it some pet¬ 
rodollar sheikh supported by the West 
regardless of his human rights abuses and 
repression of minorities? Is it some violent 
group who previously received Western 
support to fight the Soviets? 

What pushes Western decision-makers 
to articulate theories based on the idea 
of a clash of civilisations? 

Western civilisation, in at least one 
of its manifestations, aims at global 
domination. As proof we need look no 
further than the documents and policies 
emanating from the Project for The New 
American Century. 

This private organisation simply pro¬ 
poses that "American leadership is good 
both for America and for the world"; 
therefore right-thinkers will promote 
American global leadership, a "Reaganite 
policy of military strength and moral clar¬ 
ity" and strive "to shape circumstances 
before crises emerge, and to meet threats 
before they become dire." 


It maintains that such leadership 
requires "military strength, diplomatic 
energy and commitment to moral prin¬ 
ciple; and that too few political leaders 
today are making the case for global 
leadership." The cast of fellows includes 
some familiar names: Messieurs Rumsfeld, 
Wolfowitz, Cheney, Quayle, Bush (Jeb, 
that is) and Steve Forbes. 

In order to reach that global goal the au¬ 
thors arrogantly do not accept any cultural 
obstacle slowing its progression. The result 
is an asymmetric, hegemonic confronta¬ 
tion that aims to subdue "the other" and 
remove "the other's" cultural traits and 
differences, whatsoever those may be. 

There is no doubt that truth is the first 
casualty of this war. It is a war that targets 
not only Ben Laden and his few followers, 
but [also] a persistent pretext to muzzle 
opposition groups that choose a demo¬ 
cratic path to express their projects. 

In my opinion the "war on terror" is 
only another deal between the West and 
Arab dictators aiming to secure cheap oil 
in exchange for a continuing silence con¬ 
cerning human rights abuses as has hap¬ 
pened—and happens still—in Algeria. 

But even as we speak of the West it is 
important also to know which West we 
are talking about: is the West represented 


by Nato and its armies or is it represented 
by the well-known French anti-globalisa- 
tion militant Jose Bove? Is it represented 
by the French officials who invented the 
"cultural exception" to rebel against US 
leadership? Or is it represented by the 
United States who succeeded in building 
a worldwide coalition in the 1991 Gulf 
War while failing to do likewise in 2003 
in Iraq? 

Historical evidence shows the Islamic 
world to have played a significant role in 
the Renaissance of the West through con¬ 
tact, discovery and cultural exchange. For 
instance, in the Middle Ages Europeans 
often sent their pupils to learn in Spain 
and Sicily, both Islamic communities. 

As a Muslim I have always believed in 
dialogue with anyone and everyone who 
shares a readiness for dialogue and peace¬ 
ful coexistence. In my view, the essence of 
Islam resides in the verse: 

"O humankind! We created you from a 
single (pair) of a male and a female, and 
made you into nations and tribes, that ye 
may know each other (not that ye may 
despise each other)" (sura 49:13). 

We have to persevere. We have to 
show tolerance. And we must be prepared 
to set aside any resentment we may feel 
at treatment that seems unjust. 
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